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Pr.eface 



For the past ten. years Okaloosa County elementary school personnel 



havi-e , engaged in self study and s<*hool improvement for accreditation* by 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools \ They haVe participated in 
action research and national longitudinal studies ift federal programs such 
as.ESEA, Title I ^ Heading-Learning Disabilities, and Follow Through and ^ , 
!have done* extensive study through state- and locally-funded projects. 

"As a result, a grpup of teachers felt the need to slare gome of the 
"beliefs and practices that proved successful for them during this period 
of study and experimentation. These modules ,vere developed as a means- of 
4issOTinating-theirL-.rindings^_ ^' ' 



The first module attempted to stimulate you to examine your attitudes . 

and beliefs about children and how they learn. The- second module provided 

' • ' ' ' • ^ ■• 

a baisis for you to make real changes in your teaching style, your ^class- 

room environment, dnd in your children's education. The, .third module 

helped you to understand the^ function of /xurriculum in the open classrocm. 

This module is designed to help you tap a very large resource- that ,is at^« « 

hand to assist you in "opening" your classrocm and providing a stimulating, 

motivating and active learning enyironment - this resource .t}?e community. 



OVERVIEW OF TRAINING .MOljULES ■ . » . *' 



Module* I Oakie Lucy; On tiearning ^ ^ 

This module dea^wlth the philosophy* of open, education.r It begins ' 
with an assessment of the \§acj>ei<5 beliefs about children anohoir th'ey 
l^arn._ Theory is tied to actual clMsroaa situations to make ideas prac- 
tical to teachers. The module provides an attitudinal base upon which 
the following modules are structured. It is recommended that the modules 
be worked through in sequence beginning with this one, ' . . 

Module II Oakie Lucy: ^ On The Learning Environment " < 

Practical suggestions for room 'arrangement,, materials selection and 

establishment of learning centers are provided. This module is rin^ended 

as a "how to" for teachers ready t^o begin/'opening up". In addition, 

helpful assistance is given in the areas of pupilr-teacher planning; 

te&cher planning, evaluation, ^d classroom discipline. ^ 

_ _ _ -~ • ' ' - » - » 

'^Module III Oakie Lucy: On Developing Concepts "antt Sl c ills 

Module III deals wiUh curriculum within the framework of the open * \ 

classrocsn. It provides experiences to assist the teacher in thinking 



about^the ciariculum. as. a whole ♦ Concepts like.' the" "integrated day" are 
fully expanded to, encourage the teacher "to "br^ak away" ^rci^' rigid con- 
t«nt,and specifig time schedules** Usfeable activities are. sugges^|bd to . 
motivate children's participation without sacrificing their acquisition 
of concepts and skills. ' * - ' 




'Module IV Oakie Lucy; On Coamiuriity Involvement ^ C . * * 

For a classroom to be truly open, community involvement is a^must. 

This^ means ' the irKrolvement of people within^the community in the class- 

ro^- as well as in>5olvement of childre:^ within f he comraiiiity* This 
■ * * ' . > ' / , ^ ' 

j^'rao^^t^-jdi^l ^elp teachers -make good use 'of community resources to 

-make 'their classrooms exciting places to be. Use of volunteers for 

■ classroom'a^^sistance and instruction is stressed^ In addition, the 



4 . 



teacher is help^to liroad^n her view by v?,ewinij the community as \ 
viable learning epyirbriraj^t. 
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PROSPECTUS ; ' . 

Title ~ On Conmunity^ Involvoaent r ' " ' 

Rationale — . - • \ 



Lven tliie^t 



Modules I, n and III have given tie teacher the WHAT, the WHY, 
eind the HOW TO for developing the '"open classiroom" . approach t^^arn- 
ing* 

^ .Teachers wi^hiig i^o **open*| theii^^classroools and to ^roi^e a 
stimulating, r^j^tiri^ing and active learning environment face 'the common 
problem of finding v^nteers lend a helpings hand. Module^ is 
.designed to -help the reader tap a very, large resource that is at hand: 
the coffsnwiii^ * \ ' ^* 

Terminal Performance Ob J motives * • - . ' 

5y working throughr J^odule IV the teacher ^^1 able to show how 
curriculum can be expetlde^ through use' of community resources, identify 
community resources and utili^^ communify resources. 



' PRE'ASSESSM^ 



Directions Write brief aiisu&*s tb the following questions: 



/ 



!♦ What grdip is most overlooked by educators? * • 



What are the purposes of ,scHool-hc3ine^QomimrcVtion?* 



/ 



3» List some 
'and home.. 




communipation between school 



!*• ^De^cribeSaie role of the>ejacher, the parent, and the administrator 
in- the two-way, connaunicatio'n process.. • * ' ^ 



\ :\ \ ' • * ^ * 1 /iT / 

What is the te4cher'srrole in percent education?, , ^ it ? / 



7. List the-'steps for implementing a vol\mteer progranR 



^ 



^8/^ Hcgj^ can the- classroom' te expwided tolihe community? ^ 

^ V # 



' Scoring r»>vSet aside your, answers until you have completed the modlule.- 



I 4 Si^' 



. S"CHOOL-HOHE. COMflUNICATION 
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, SCHOOL-HOME COMMUNICATION 

Teachers wishing to "open" thel^r^ classrooms and to provide a stim- 
ulating, motivating jand active learning environment face the common 

, . • 

problem of finding volunteers to lend' a helping hand. Module IV i^ 
designed to help the reader tap a very large resource that is at han^; 



the community. Community resoxarces can be classified as people, materials 
and places. For the teacher, tapping Human resources might .very well be 
the best place to begin incorporating community resources in thfe curric- . 
ulum. Additional help in or out of- the classroom is always appreciated!. 

Parents of children within a classroom or school can be a vital ^art 
of the instructional program. Getting parents meaningfully involved an,d 
utilizing their talents fully r^(iuires: commimication, training and 
planned participation. 

All those who work with childreA hava long ^recognized the need for 
cooperation ^f parents in the education of their children. Since s^liool 
programs have been extended to provide new and varied educational expe- 
■Xi^nees for you ngster^-cooper^^^^ion^not only with parents, -^Dut-a'^^a-vi-th 
the service organizations and agencies of the commiiriity is a pressing 
need. School programs which involve the combined services of many coimrnv- 

J ' . / ' " ^ :> 

nity agencies in the areas of health, education, nutrition and social 
services' will benefit the yjoungsters and serve to strengthen, the. family 
unit as well. This approach will involve more than teaclier^ and pare'ftts 
working together to improve educational opportunities for. youngsters. It 
"•will require a spirit of cooperation and careful planning by members of 
community services" and agencies and school personnel, at all levels, in 



order to present a well* -coordinated program which is designed with the 
needs and the resources of thp community in mind. ^ * 

The segment of the population most overlooked "by educators is the 
parents. The problem with overlooking them is that the parents really 
make .a difference in the success or failure of, new programs. This is 
particularly t ruejis y qu £t te to move toward open concept education.'' 



It is important that pjarents understand that open education is responsible 
education; * that teachers are concerned, withs children's learning as well as, 
their^.happiness. We must 1ielp parents to, understand the open concept 
'thrcojgh a carefully planned, program that i/ill* inform jipd involve them. 
We can benefit from parent, perceptions of what 'the educational program 
should accomplish. , v . • 

The purpose' of school-home communication is: <^ ' 
, A. . for parents to "see th,e school^'. - ^ , 

B- to teach parents what they n^ed to know about the school. ' ' 

J' 

C. to carry out guidelines for advisory committees. 

/- ■ . ■■ ■ ■ - . ■ 

• • • , . . . : • • 



Did you have-- trouble choosing an answer? Good! None of these are 
really correct. '^Even though we hope good public relations comes from a 
good communication between home and school, parents do need information) 
about the role pf the school. It is important to carry out guideline^ 
for advisory committees. The purpose of school-home communication is for 



parents and teachers to understand their mutual problems, find possible 
solutions, and to share knowledge and information to help children grow. 
The real purpose is to provide what is best for children. The system 
must provide realistic two-way communication. Teachers profit' from infor- 
mation parents have about their children. Parents, profit from the 

• . ' ' -3-' 
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> knowledge and information teachers have about children* Children profit 
from the understandings gairied by both parents and teachei^s. 



Which of the following are valuable vehicles for two-way communication? 



A. Parent-teacher conferences . 

B. Special, events visits 

C. Open Houses 

D. Home visits , . 

'r V 

E. Use of p&ents'as volunteers 

F. Bulletins or newsletters to parents 



All are^ good ways to provide the needed two-way communication and 
should be used. The important thing to tememb^r is that effective parent- . \ 
teacher relations are not fostered by meetings thaf are "too-formal .and 
too-structured. For instance, if the parent-teacher conference or the 
'special events visits are. the parentsT-' only, cojitact with the schooL, the 
parents do not reel that they are really a part- of,' or needed by, their 



Qhildren's school. AH kinds of vehicles for br£$ging two-way communi- 

* ' ^ * - ^- 

cations between home and school are important and should be used* 



' Ccnferences " ' 

-Consider; then," that conferences are one of the ways in Vhich^ 

effective communication can be realized* Group conferences, held early 

the, school year, bring together a teacher and the parents of his pupils* 

' ^ _. ... J 

— It's- a golden opportunity to giv€ parents the answers to general ques- 

tions about school. , Group confere;ices take many forms. One of the most • 

. . - . , 

ipopular types is a canbination "get. acquainted" and "preview of what's 



- to ccHne"> In this kind .of conference, parents .and teacher get. to know 
\ each other better and parents learn from the teacher about the c\irriculum ' 
ifor the* school year, * ^ ^ - \ ^ . 

\, ^In an effective group conference, eveiyone plays" a role- Children 
might help their teachei; plan the content of t'he meeting and th^^invita- 
,tlons, though most authorities agree that pup\ls' should not be in attend- 
ance at the meeting itself since the discussions* will be on, an adult level 
pnd probably not understood properly by pupiXs, 'They should understand 
""that the group conference will not be concerned with their specific ^ 
achievements^ misdeeds, or virtues. .They should 'know that their parents 
are oommg to learn more about, sjchool/ 



Choose from the following,' ways in which you think parents could 
most effectively participate in a gr^oup conference. 



k\ Asking • questions ' . / ' 

Listening - 

C. Lpoking \ ' ■ ^ . - - , ' 

D, Participating in a two-way dialogue ' 



Great! That is, if you chose all of the above. Yoamay have others 
to add t o thisdist. Please doj * 



Now that you know the rQle of the parent, -let see what you 
"Ti^lieve about the" role of the teacher* Which, of the following "best 
state the role of the teacher in a group conference? ^ 
A, Planning and carrying out the conference 



B. Making a minute presentation on- the overall program^ 
of his class * . 

C. Talking about individual pupils of parents in attendance 

D. Being rej^idy to answer basic, questions from parents " 



If jrou agree with all except .C you 'have some good . ideas abo\it the 
role^of te^^chers ^n' grc3up conferences* . ' . , 



In addition to the group conferences the. individual pa;rent-teacher 



the 



conference serves a somewhat different purpqse. In this conference 

parent brings his own verj^ special understanding of what tl^^ cnild is ^, 

' ' * • ' * ' ^ 

like at home, while the teacher brings an insight, of what the child is 

like at school. With these two perspectives in focus, everybody gains — 

especially th^ child • ; ' ' , 

--...^ Tnd ividuaiy fconferences require more preparation than group ones. 



but if they are well' planne'^^and tactfully conducted, your work will be 
easie:f and more effective later. Good conferences help both you and the 
parent understand the child.' They result in cooperative planning for the 
child and win understanding, and respect for you and the school. 

Jlf your conference *is to be successful there are some techniques ^ 
that shoulc* make it go smoothly. These are listed in detail in the llEPc 
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publication oalxed "Conference Time for Teacher? and Parents". How do" 
you feel abdut these as tips for a good- conference? > ' 

A, Act the way you want the other person to act, (If you want 
• * enthusiasm, be enthusiastic yourself) 



B. ' Think and talk positively, 

C. Be able to listen to others in a* sympathetic, and understanding ' 

way, '-.1^?^^ . V / 

Be ^ee ^^th praise. ' ' - _ . . 

We agree if you think all of these are important to an effective 



-conference. < 



o — 
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Home Visits » ; 

Another important avenue of. good two-way communication is the home 
vfsit. The first idea jthat pops into a parentis head when he discovers a 



'5 



home viiit*by his child's teacher is forthcoming is: 



A. My child has a real problem that .the teacher is comilng 
to discuss, • >^::^ 



B. V My chi Id- is^fai-Hngv^-^ ^ \ : ' 

,,C. The teacher knows that, I'm by child's most significeuit person, ? 
. s<p she wants to know me.b^tter, " . . . ^ 

D. The Sichool..has a special need that T!*- will be able to help* with. > 



In a percentage of cases , A and B would be the first responses of 
the parent.,..^JBu^ good school-home relationship could elicit C or D*. 




, Whether the parent-teacher conference takes plactj at schooi or home * 
the educator must try to aiccurately perceive the ^reelings of the parent. 
Being able-to-perceive the feelings of parents, and having the ability, to 



"respond wit^ empathy, respect, v^irmth, concreteness and genuiness can 
help counteract A and B. Fortunate you may be if you have parents who 

^ ■ ' - >: \ 

respond to an invitatit>n to visit with response C or D. 



All haffg^-si lb bliould he scheduled - in advance of the Visit 4.n order 
•to give ,the mother ^.n^opportunity to be ready to welcome her chilU*s 
teacher. Visits by teachers are for the purpose of getting acquainted - ' 
dnd of fosterdng happy 'relationships. / - ' ^ . . 

To, make a^success of -the heme visil; the teacher should .genuinely 
* appreciat^^the role of the parent. She should realize ^that most parents 

are doing the best they can in terms of insights, motivations, and aspira- 
, tions. . The parents were the. child's first teachers and they recall what e 
a slow process. learning often was. Parents usually realize that the teacher 

has a difficult job, that she has a genuine" concern for the child's wel- . 

" . ' , * ^ 

fare and that her purpose for visit-ing the home is to develop working 

relationships with the parents. Most parents know that a child,' s needs can 

' j> , > " 

be most adequately met when his heme and^ school envirorunents are brought 

jj into a harmonious, supporting relationship. The education of a child 'v 

. demands a* full partnership representing*' the significant adults 'i,n his life. 

>.Nb one Influences children as do their parents. .Many studies support - 

this stat^ent. \U Bronferbrenner. strongly "states: - 

ie^ evidence indicates that the ^family is the 
most effective and economical '^^ysteBTfor fost'ering 
and sustaiMng the development of a child. She * v 

evidence indiqates further that the involvement of 
the child's family as an active participant is crit-^ 
ical to the succe^^ of any intervention progci^.^^ 




E. S\ Schaefer 3tates: - - 

""Ideally-, professional education will j)rovide support 
for family education of the chfldv-^chools dre nece?>- 
Avsary .but not ^sufficient for the education of the child." ^ 



"Parents »are eager for knowledge about 'their own child. They want to 



know: 



-about his school activities . 
-how he-responds^to^other- ,childreiL.in Jb.he classrooin . f 



-how other children respond tp him. t. 
-how he gets along on the playground, 
-wh^t he particularly enjoys ,or dislikes about school. 
* -Whether the tedcher takes a personal interest in Ijira.- 

■»' ^ ^ , » ^ 

Parents need to experience the iJhr^ill of-knowing fully what their 

children are doing and to have the Qpportunity of watching them. participate 

in school a^^ctivi ties. Tealchers »can make this possible." 

• * * 
\ ***-Sayler, Mary Lou 
. ^ ^ J- Parents : - Active Paji^tners « 

• • ^ - . ' : \ 

Sometimes peirents are reluctaut to peirticipate in their children's 
school programs because f 

A. ^ They are too busy. . , ^ . • 

B. ' Pax^ents are fearful of tne school. 

*• „ * 

C. Parents feel it is the job of the school to educate the children. 

D. Parents do not feel needed at school. 

' E. Parents have conditions and demands of the hc^ne that preclude 
- their-'participation. * . • * 

F. Parents are not interested. " " . 

•V ■* 

Y'es, all of the answers , may, conti-;Ll)ute to non-participation by parents 
but B, D, and E are probably most responsible. B and D are those that can 
be changed by school personnel. 



Probltos in School - Home Comnmni cation • 

Parents often are fearful of the school situation and the teacher. 

Some parents recall their own unhappy experiences in school and thus are 

. . - 

^>^arful of participating. Some parents feel teachers do not appreciate 
the difficulty of parenthood and *hat teachers blame parents for the 
child* s failures in school. Some parents feel they do not* have the 
ability, to make a useful contribution. A warm responsive teacher who 



■te / 
' ' J 



is aware of the needs and fears of parents and maKes'an 'effort to -help ^ 

^ i • • t • 

paxents,to move toward closer communica'^ioH^an^ participation Vill feel 
rewarded for this effort. ?y participating in. the* classroom, parents will 
discover what,^the role o'f .the teacher really is, learji many things about 

their own children^ and wi 11^ be made awar.e -of many new ways- of dealing with. 

' ' , * • '''' ' ' ' 1 ' ' ^ 

their children's behavi.ors; " . ' - * -* 



Nqw let's consid^r^-another hindrance to* parent involvement. Often 



parents jio not fSel needed at school' because: 



A. Many teach^i:s do not allow, parents tt>, actively participate 
X and they feel that what they are asked- to do is merely 

' busy work. ' . * • . 

B. ' Too many ^dults ar^ already involved in the classroom. 
- 'G-' They do not hav6 the ability to work with children. 



A is probably the; reason. Teachers* have a responsibility to^provide^ 
volunt/eers with re^onsibilities that are important and jtb teach them how 
to provide; the service they are asked to do. , Usitig volilnteers in, a ^ 
classrOjOm c8u:ries responsibilities for teacher! ^ ^ ^» ' * 



\ 



, * Teachers often conclude when parents do not cwne to school for 
meetings or^special events^or "just to ge^involyed" that they dori-Vt"" caj:e 
about their; children. As teachers, we focus on what goeson in the scho<j!^ 

^Communication with parents', even our home visits, a^for "the purnoe^^f 
getting parents involved' in our program. How often ^ we, as teachers, 
turn this around ^d truly get involved in-the^parAt^l program. We need 

"to open communication lines so tl^at we know what 'conditions and deaands 
Slight preclude parental involvement before we label, parents as^, disinter- 
estJH?' , T£e' school program-may,- In ^many. instances', Jbe only a small part 
of. the total family orgemization. \ - 
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. Name 5 other conditions or demands that might prevent parental 
involvements. 



B. ' " * ^ "^-^ 

— I ^ r • ^ ,^ . 



D. 



As you well knov, many answers etre possible. Did -.you thirlk of some 



of the following: 



-pare for younger children not in school 

^Lack of ..transportation ^ . - • ?' ^ ^ 

-Employment of both parents ^ i 

-Lack of "proper" clothing' for visiting school ^> 

-Feeling of inadequacy, caused by lack of formal schooling// 

-Faiqtf3> illnpEs 

-Inability to schedule home r.espoYisibilitfes so they have 
« the time " ^ % 

-The number and complexity of human problems pressing the i^ 

parents make it difficult for them to sec school participation 
' as ^important ' * . ^ • ' 

'-Parents who' 'feel culturally different than majority of parents 

are .fearful of involvement ' " ' • !^ 

-Mobilii^y of parents make it seem unimportant r : ' 



"As parents bec<Mne inyolyed and recognize the^'irue partnership o-T " 
J . * ^ • ' .^'< . ^ ' . 

tyk sch6ol'and home,, they will tend to ask the 'teacher for information V 

on child growth and development patterns- As a teacher /yo\i are' the 

authority! Why' not sh'are tliat knowledge with parent's? ' *• ' 

.■^Some^iraes to be re^ai:^ effective for children, teachers are caliiia 

upon to extend themselves beyond the daseroom. A method, for doing jbhis, 

is home visits. If parent/ cannot come to the school, perhaps the teacher 



•can Tgo tp the home. ' At this pQint the -support of-^chool administrators 



becomes important. 



.4» 
t 



\ 



Choose froBL helow the responsibilities of school administrators: 

A. Supj^rt teaphers in their pu'^ic relations efforts 

B. ,IJ^ parapKofessional peop3^e/to free the teacher to make 
parent contacts. i 

C. Provide a iiiitable place fcV; parent conferences to be, held* 

^ D. Make information about the ' sludents , t^e school, and its 
.programs -available to parcfnts 



E. "Recognize terxJhers as pfofessionals. 



If you i'oUnd all of^ these necessaqf, we agree. Because there-is no 
•formal preparation for working -well with parents ^and th"fe ccm^upity and "no 
reward or penalty for those' who do or don* t,' it is vital thai bhe. teacher^ ' 
have as much, administrative svqpport as possible. 



_ Ethics -and School Policy ♦ . . ./ - - 

- Classroom teachers can become front-line interpreters, "building 

■T^" foundations for public support of the school* by .developing a warm, strong 

- -.. , ' « 

5:'elationship with parents.. Internal conditions must provide the kinds of 



.^coitcagement and the opportunities necessary for these public relations 

- -r- - - . , - ■ . ■ - _ ; • 

activijiesi School administrators axe responsible for creating J;he all 

important atmosphere in which public relations of classroom teachers oaa 
With or withQUt administrative support, the tether jrtip shows_that 



extra spark of interest in students and in teaching receives dividends. tWat 
are too g^eat to be measured. * , * . • 



— In „r_evdew-,- consider some of the following :as helpful* ways to "open,, 

- the door"- for communication. ' 

^.1--.^-- - " ' ' A. Invite- parents who may 'be questioning thp work or behavior ^ , ^' 
~~ - ^ * , their children to share a positiyo-, informal experience.., 

' ^ / An example ,is a parent tljat is questioning why tlieir six * 

\ " ' ^ year old Isn't reaSing may be invited to look at some inter- 

* " esting aaHlptfork or some activities at whiclviime the teacher 
... describes the ^velbpmental stages leading to reading and 

how his or heV^ child is progressing.- 

^ ^ ^ >B. Send a note home with a cbild that tells parents how special 

/-^ / you find their .child. . •» » , ^ i .. " - ^ ' 

. ; ^ , ^ C. Visit a' home for ^ special .occasion - a new baby, a nev pet, * 
• ' , view a sp&cial task peVformed by:^the .child, etc. 

. *3). Plan to call , each parent once or twice a year just to chat 

* - about how they feel about their child! s sciiool. o 

The impQ;rtance , of the teacher knowing the child's home and i:inderstand- 

ing the circumstances tc/ which he must adjust out of scl^ool cannot be ovej^- 

^phasi2;ed. A well-prepared telpher should gain sufficient insight into 
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family life in the community to be able to make Suggestions as to ways in^ 
which 'the family life may implement the school program. » 

Which of the f o 11 otWt^, questions address themselves to concerned 
teachers? 

. . __ _ - . ' -- -; 

A. What are the resources of the community and of families which ^ 
might implement the school program? 

_B. . What are the attitudes of the parents toward" education? 

* ^ _JShat_axie_the_indiYaaaal_pM^^ 

D". What is the political and economic outlook of the community? 



Yes!' The answers to all of these give the well-prepared tea,ch^ 
insight into family life in the community . Y; Without this kind of infor- 
mation teaqjiers have insufficient knowledge to make recommendations foi>/ 
educational^ implementations ; 



A two-way' communication system establishes a rapport that, prevents 
misunderstandings on the part of p^ent^ about the school or teacher and 
the teacher about the home and parents. Doubts, questions, concerns and 

/fears can be expressed and solved. ^JiQpl policy and ethics can be exr^^ 

plained i&.nd support .gained from parents. , * / 

READYJ^SET! GO! Get busy on that two-way communication system 

between you and your 'parents.' Here are, some practical; suggestions: 

• A.' Get to know each family - their -interests, concerns, 

- problems, desires^, etc; o > " s 

( B. Make yourself available to parents. 

C. ' Establish .a rapport that lets, parents know that you feel, 

that .their ideas are worthwhile. It is reassuring for them* - 
to idiow you are hot a critic but *a* partner. 

' *^ . ' ^ ' - • . , , ^ ^ > ' 

^REMEtilBERI You need ^parents, AW they need you. 
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PAREMT EDtJCATION 



Educating for the ODen Concept - . * •. 

In order for parent education within %the open concept to be mean- 

< ' - ».» - • „ _ _ ' , ^ 

iiigful you must first clarify the rationale for the prCgraw. Meetings 

must be well planned and effectively carried out, P€u:ents will want td 

know why the open concept is import^t and how it "will lienefit their* 

children in terms of preparing them to function, in our society. . ' 

Some questions that parents will ask, either in this session or 

others i follow with points thftt^ need* to be stressed in answeriiig/ 

IV- Will,ther€t be standards^, eodtrol and cLiscipline in this pro- 

^^^^rto? >^ - \ ^ . ' *^ ■ ' . ^ 

Stress: Yes.^* Standards will be developed in terms of each child *s 
individual needs. A positive approach wiiit-be "takeriT 

2. How-will my "child^^ adjust to the more, structured program of the * 
- - -middle-school-or-Junior high school? ^ ' ~ • ' - 

^ Stress: He should adjust very" well because of^the following adyan- 
ItE^es : , , ' ; ^ [ 

**-> ^ 1 ■ \<^^ . * • ' ^ 

a. \ Baphasis on develbpment of responsibility 

b. \ Organization of middle or J^mior high schoor " ^ 
r . ^. Emphasis on a positive self -concept • 

^ d. . Emphasis on work habits and study skills 

V 3. How will I know where my child is in coBi]parison with tlie^resfc of, 
\ the cliildren? ' ^ . ' ^ • ' 



Stress: SkillSsare developed .sequentially land you will know where 
^-ie^is-at^atijTtlme in any skill area. You will be^able tp^ 
^ " Ppiht. oiit progress he*s made. over a month,, semester^ a ^ 

y^BXy or several years. It is more important to know the ^ 
k^nd of progress the cliild.is making th#ft*^Eo*^ompar^ his ^ 
.^progress with th^tt^of other children. 

k.^ How will my child 'be* graded? • ^ 

. ■ 1 ^ '\, - r; ' ^ 

Stress: He wiU '^e' graded according to his progress as a result of 
A constant diagnosis and taught according to weakness re- 
vealed by the diagnosis. " ^ ^ 
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5* What about homework?- . 

Stress: Better describe^ as work at-home. It will be assigned 

to reinforce . skills diajgnosed as weak, to provide practice 
-in skills recently taught to supplement a study at school,^ 
-or Just to Qpmplete work not completed during the daily 
• ' ^ program. ; • ' ^ . -i^' 



Next 5 parents will need'' help in understanjiing terminology connected 

vxth the program. Some, of the terms are: ^ ' - 

• 1. team, teaching o \. 
2. / nongradedness v . - ^ ' ^ 
3-. contiriuous progr ess - ' • 



skill sequences , . 
5i diagnostic testing 

contracts ' . . 

7» packets; . ' ; \ * . 

8. learning centers ' <: , 

individualization • ^ 

You 'may want to include a parent's dictionary ^or your parents. 



* Other import^t things that you will need to discuss are school 
organization, options for scheduling, and eacR area of the curri6ulura. 
Last, and most important of all, yop will need to' help tbe parents under- 
stand how they^can help^with the program. 




The main point in _the development of a program of parents education 
is to know what you are going t5 do and how you arfe going to do it. Be 
sure to.^plai^ your program so tha^^ there is a sequence tp it. The basic 
ided. is to keep t>ie parents informed so that they feel as though you are 



trying" to help them 'understand what you are doing,, and that you are .trying 
to involve them in it* Five approaches that may 'be used - singly - or * 

intermixed are: ^ 

-' , ' * . ' ' « 

i'. Reading - providing books and ^articles for parents to. read 
— z~c^ -Stations^ ^ ^etlblng^ up-stations-for vIsitatToirairaiiaving parents < 

' , rotate through them • ' 

3-. Individual parent meetings - explaining the program individually 

as parents ccar^e in for conferences ^ " - 
k. Large proup r meetings where the program is explained 

Small group - same as 3» In addition, films, filjnstrips, re~ - 
sourqe geople,"" eurticles, and slide presentations are materials. 
' which may be used* ' . * i^. 

!• Example pf a Parent "Education _/^Ada - ^ — ^• 

" '''Large group aesaiona • ^ * • ' 

. , Session. ^1. Two hours ' - . 

Philosophy ox rationale^Def iriiti^n of terms ^ ' * 
^' ^ Questions and aijswers ^ - ^ • ' > 



• SessiDn 2» Two hours 

^ Org^anization of the school . ' ^ ' 

'' • . ^ ^Scfieduling in ihe vario'4jB teams 

. ; Movie-Charlie;- and the Golden Hamster 

• ^ Questions 'and answers * 1 

§ession 3* Two Kours-Curriculum Areas - ^ ^ — - ■ ^ "7 7. 
^ Commimicatiou Skills *^ ^/Th'r^" could take two sessions^ Dis 

- - - Math^i cuss how these prograto^ H^H be 

Science ^ organized and 'what they intend to* 

Social Studien ^ accomplish. 
Questions and' answers • x 

Session Two hoitrs " , ^ ' . . i * 

Learning Centerk^^and Stations * 
Contracts-Packets i Kits .and other special materi^^ls • 

Start in large group and explain that you have set up sta- 
tions through which the parents will rotate • Man the sta- 
\ tious' with teachers or students or both* 

- Session 5*. Two hours • . ' ^ 

Reporting to peirents, record-keeping, skill sequences 
Questions and 'answers " ' % /. 
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Session, 6.^ Two Jiours-Cultiqral Arts 

Get these teachers to explain their role in the programv 
_ This can be ^one with "small groups rotating. " 
- > — — Questions and answers ' * •--7 ^ ^- 

. ' ; ' . - ^ ' ' - y^l 

Session 7. Two- hours-Parent. Involv,ement Program 

Question and answers . -» . " . \ 



II. Parent Education Sessions 

Mixed Approach . ' , ' . ^ 

Sessional. Two hours-large group 

Philosophy, rationale,^ definition of terms- 
-'Questions and answers 



Session 2. Twp hours-large and small groups 

Large group^Origin of school and film, Charlie and the 
Goiden Hamster ^ ' - — '-^ 

Small group-Scheduling within each team-Each team meets 
• ' .with: this parents of the children, ffesigned. 

^ . * Questions and answer^ - 

. - r , ■ ^ 

, « ' /■ 

Session 3. Two hours-small* group-team oriented meetings 
, Curriculum Areas: . Ccanmmnication Skills 

^ Math . . • A^.. - ' 

^ , . . IScience ^ ; ~ 

_ . - ' Qu<5sti6n and ^answers '^^ - , ' 

I (This coiild take mor^e than one session.) - 

'Session ■ Twb hours-team oriented meetings 

Learning Centers and Stations, Packets,, Contracts, Kits 
-ana other special material 
^ Questions and' answers 

(!rhis sfessioh^is effective if the parents are actually 
involved In using these apijroaches perhaps on a rotating 
basii^^ This. could take more than one session.) 



Session 5* Two .hours-large group' 



Reporting to parents, record-keeping, skill sequences 
Questions and answers 

Session 6. Two hours-small group-team* oriented meetings 
/ ..Parent involvement ' 

Questions and answers . ' . . > 

^ / t, ' 

. These two examples wij.1 help 'you organize a program of peur^n^i edu- 
cation. Please* don '^t underestimate the importiance of such a program. 
Ihclude it in your , overall plan of program development. Believe us it 
• is effort well expended-it ideally is 1 , , * ^ 



Educating- for Child Grovth and Development 

tin addition to educating parents . about the open ,c3jassroom concept, 

•^parents can also benefit Srom a better understanding of child gi*ovrth-and 

develdpment a^d the learning' process. 

An enormous amount, of learning is achieved by child- 

.ren.in t&eir homes - they explore and discover through 

play. Adults rarely^ appreciate t!iese play activities. 

as learning experiences. The parent arid the 'teacher 

each Mvfe a unique responsibility in this relationship 

through" the mutual understanding that the youngster *s er.- 

<■ , <» — 

periences in school as Veil as at haae, can affect ^is Ijehavior aM learn- 

mg. . ' > . / * ' 




' The teacher aan' lielp educate parents ;by^: - > •* . 

A. Contributing her knowledge of child growth and development... 

.B^, Interpreting to parents the jpurposes. and goals of good school 
rexperiences^^'for youngsters.' ... • ' 

~ C. Creating opportunities to help parents unde^s-Land the signif- 

icance to the child of exploring and discpv^ering through play. ^ 

Did you find A^ and C all responsibilities of the teacher? Any 
one .of the' three might be. good subjects, for a group conference. Let "?, 
think about C and see if we can develop materials for such a conference. 

Perhaps the best method for aiding the parent is to directly involve 
the parent with their child in an activity-oriented'^situation. 

- . -. ■ — ■ 

- ' Workjobs for Parents by 'Mary Barratta-Lorton is' a very. good source 

fo^^ development Qf 'a conference with a group of parents. The book is 

.6 - ■ . • L ■• ■ 
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filled with pictures of children and adiats involved in activities. 
The book is .couprised of workjobs.. Each is ^isilar ia format and • 
includes the skills for the .activity, the activity itself, hov to get 
tlie activity started, ideas for follow-up questions, a picture to,illus- * 
trate the activity, and a materials list* ^ * — — ^ 

These -ac^tivities are for th^ younger chilii. A similar group con- 
ference coul^ l)e planneja for parents of dj-f fe rent ag e students. Choice 
of a reference booK ^or- the^conference would be made as specific needs are 
established. "As an example, a group of parents who feel a common need 
to explore the special problems of the adolescent child coiald form 

very useful study group. ' _ — 

^ Some ex^ples of good reference books upon which to base a group 
study are: - ^ " ' % * 

- "Between Parent and Child , and Changing Children's Behavior 

— by Haim Ginott . 

. ' ' . *. ' • 

Families by Ceroid R. Patterson ' / . 

; Parents, are Teachers by Wesley C. Becker 

Child Majiagement ^ g Program for Parents >and> Teachers 

^ by Judith M. Smith and Donald E. P. Smith ^ - . / ' 



f 
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Using a Family Resource Center 



The Family Media Center is a very good way for parents to become in- 
volved in the educational process. As they participate with 'educators, . 
their- natural role as models for thei^ children is strengthen!^ A part- 
nership is formed between parent ancL teacher, ^'The school becomes a less 
tjireatening institution; communi cat i'an chaSiels open* Teachers and par- 
ents less frequently find fault with one another'; they more often find 



themselves working together in. the interest of children."^ 

A Family Media Center would need two^primary goals 'in focus* Number 
one goal, of course, would be 1?o enhance 'the parent in his'roie. *Devel-' 
J^y}j^_^^ upity and, mutual objectives 

• • K 

*'elps promote a ^ense of community, • . " * • , * 

3!he Second goal woiad be to promote a better communication line be- ^ 

tWeen* parent and child* j * ^ 

The ideal arrangment for determining the n^eds and Miisheb of parents 

who. are to he menhera of this center, is providing for a hc*e coordinator. 

This person, hecauae ot the on going canmunlcation hetween parents, is 
'ahle to. faciiicate programs and to gather data that,, helps In meeting indi- 

vidual needs 'of the group. Unfortunately, not many schools will be able 

to hire a^full time person to f iir this role. 

' One possibi^avenue for determining the needs of parents wojald be 
through- conducting a simple survey of parents of all the children^ and 
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making pri9rity dec;isions- conceroing findings. An educational commTe^ee 
could then be^formed. This educational committee should include broad 
representation d^^ the W-^t^^pOTulation. ser/^^ the schools Jtt should 
be representative of allX^oci^i^conomic and ethnic groups in the scho 
attendance area* The* other representation should be_teachers, .aides', 
supportive personnel -and adiainistrators . 

• This educational advisory committee can piay'a substantial role in 
the planning and management of the Family Med'ia*^!en1?er. Briefly , lets list 
a^ few of the activities, of this committee: > > 

!• Identifying parents and educators who would make .prospective 
piorxeers \n the new endeavor ^ 

2, Deciding on the physical structure pr setting for the center. 

3* -rciPutlining guidelines for. the surveying of parent needs and the 
. implKnentation of pr6gralns to meet these needs 

U." Working wit^ supportive persons to determir\,e materials that, 
would "be needed in the ^c6nter o -j*^' - * ' • 

3* Exploring possible funding for the project' 

As- this body of members begins working as a committee, the need fojt;^ 
.a doniplete listing of all community resource persons will be evident. 




Much unnecessary tira^*'^s^ifint b)t mdiviauais in determining methods for 

attainment of goals could\M saved by mobilization of communityWesources. 
: ' V ' . ' . ^ ! 

^ A directory of services, fori parents and teachers can be readily/ compiled 

by a committee. The involvement o'f these agencies and organizations can 

be "a, real asset toUhe educational jadvlsory committee'. . 

/Thinking^ baclj: |:o our two^road iJbjectives; parent eiihanceanent cuid 

child-parent communication, what are some of the basic materials needed 

• ' " I ' \ ■ ■ - ■ 

for establishment of a Faintly M^dia Center? 



• Parents 



Lf-' 5 list a few topics of paf^ent interest that would be considered in 



\ 



the selection of books -'for a basic Mibrary.: 



I 
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1. Health - Mental and Physical ^ , ^ * ' 

'2* Nutrition . " ; " . , ■ ^ v ■ . ^ 
3* Consumer Educationr-*l-< . ^ . 

Academics - Language "iirts, Social^Studies, Math, Humanities, 

and Science . v 
5* Human Growth arid :)Qyelc^ent" 
6. Vocati6na:l and Te ihJtilcal^ Training 
7* Arts and crafts^^^-v. 
8. Ethnic Groups ' j - 




In the school media center are hooks on ali of these to^cs.^ Cata:- 
/logs listing these, hooks -would he an asset to the center. • Most parents " 
are Jtot as husy as teachers. Information in' digested form, current 



topics of interest would he!..more readily used and appreciated hy these 



V 



persons'. ' ^ - 

?SS?ein\s ahd Teachers Educational Equipment: 



Cm you^dist others? 



you 

1. Typewriters ■ ^ 
' 2. Adding machines 
3. Sewing *liiachines 
k.' Tape recorders 

Previ ewers*' 
'6. » Recor.d Players 
7.' Wood-working equipment ' 
8r ^(JkiffgT'e'qui^ 
9. Arts and Craft equipment 



• > JL 



'ji^ An alert comnittee wp^ild npt place materials in 'this center that do ' 

r 

not have a specific purpose for jaeeting the needs of their parents .''^ Equip- 
ment would not he the same for any two centers, hut these are some ideeis ■ 
to get started. 



J 



What about material^ for improving and maintaining tne "basic child- 
^artent relationship? 

* - . * . 

Child - Parent ' • ' * ; ' 

^ In Module I we talked about the learning process. Ploy wAs mentioned 

as a necessary .way for the €u:tive learning process of children • Toys be- 

come importauit in the- consideration of, play as a wpl:k process • Some homes 

J* *>»• 

and school cleissrooms have more toys than other The toy-lending lir 
brary is one v&y to put learning toys dnto those placestkWhere^there is a ' 
need* 




. * A basic kit for use in a toy lending library- can ber-*oAighT>.throtlgl^ 

Far West Laboratory for Eduoutional Research and Development, Berkeley 

• > . ^ . / ' ' ' . . ' ^ 

Californi^. ^ However, theses^its cost money and this pattiQular iit dan 



be 'previewed at 'the Okaloosa family Media Center, IIQ'' Second ^Stneet, Fort^ 



Iton Beach, Eloridiai. 



Of course, the study groups for parents would" prob?Lbly,'Aut not nec- 



essarily take place at the^ center.^, Materials req3jiired for §ubh workshops' 



Should he^ inventoried periodi^l^Vnd possJ^sOy sh^ed hy several dif-.. 
ferent^^cr^lrters . Adequate tables and chairs would assure more frequent 
^sage of th^ center or g»©up meetings. * ' . . 

The Family-^dia Center is really the home base for the pareix^s and 
teachers. The ideal physical* setting for the centers^is a room in the ^ 

community school. As a special need is determined, thes^two^oups of 

^ ' ' ' / ' ' ^ ' ' I 

persons move out into the ccxmnunity and i-ts various places to arrive at 

common goals. * . . 

V 

Suggested Reading for.P'arents and Teachers: 

Dibs: In' Search of Self by Virginia M.' Axline 

Between Parent and Child by Haim'G. Ginott 
^ S Macmillan Company, New. York ' 



Schools Without 'Failure by William Glasser 
Harper and Row; New York 

' Parent Effectiveness Training by Thomas Gordon 
Peter H. Vfyden, Inc. , -New York ' 

How Children Fail by John Holt ^' 
Dell Publishing Company, New York " " 

Young Chi ldren's Thinking by Aljny with Chittenden and ffiller ^ 
leaeifers College Press, New York 

Teaching Montessori ■ In. The Home hy El'izaheth G. Hainstock 
■Random House, New York . , 



CLASSROOM VOLUNTEERS ' ' v • 

Introduction' • * • 

». ^ 

, \ * ^ ' . . 

^ Never^have. so many things been asked of classroom teachers. And ' 

the future doesn't look muchjbrighter in terms of decreasing the scope 

of the responsibilities of the teacher. For example, movement away 

_from sVlf-contained classrooms creates a need for time to plan with other 

adults involved in the education of children. New curriculum programs 

require teachers to become familiar with new materials and nejr methods. 

Innovative progranis necessit6,te an increased amount of careful record ^ 

keeping. Federal jrograms bring new materials whic. cake time to learn 

to use correctily. Accountability emphasizes every child reaching his 

potential and makes individualized instruction imperative, 

,,The complexity of the teacher's role makes it mandatory that teachers 

find personnel to help them carry out many of these functions. 

As outlined by the N,E;,A, in their publication^,' A Key to Beftter 

Schools, a parent volunteer program can be the answer to: • ' ♦ 

*■ 

1. Meeting the needs of individual children more fully, making the 
educational program more flexibie and thus*mOre child-oriented 
through increased personal attention and assistance, 

2. Developing a cooperative partnership between parent and teacher 
• for the benefit of the child, ' 

3. Enlisting and strengthening parent cooperation with the school, 
which will increase parent support of the school and its •pro- 
grams . . . . * • 

U, Creating an environment which encourages two-way communication 
between home and school, 

5, Giving teachers more time for professional activities, making 

them more effectp.ve teachers and creating- a more manageable teach 
J ing role. ' 



6. Encouraging experimentatfon with new .techniques such as team 
^ * teaching and v5.th new learning Materials - which might no-^ be 

.--^ — .possible for the school without volunteer assistance. ' 

,7. Providing a continuoiis public relations feeder system from the 
school through the parents to the community 'to create greater 
understanding of educational needs and goals' and to form a- 
cultiiral bridge in a-multi-ethnia setting. - - 

8. Allowing parents^ to make a significant contribution to their . 
children, their schools, end their "community. 

These overall goals will giye^you3J>road--id^£ror'^^ for 

initi^^ting..or,"expaM program.— Here is 

' another, more specific jjeason. 



Mrs. Thompson, a first grade teacher ,'tes made a list of ' h^r goals 

I'K s-' \ -t' ^ ^ . 

and for the first semester of^schobl. -Jf she succeeds ?.n giving her 

children all the experiences she had planned, she'd have to make a deci- 

si oh. Choose the best alternative for Mrs.* Thompson.- 

A. Have tentacle transplants so .she. can better fit the role of an • 
Qctopus . \ 



B. Get busy and utilize the skills and abilities of t^e j>arents in 
her classroom. \^ ^ , - . 



If A were possible, I'm sure many teachers would* have attempted 
it. But there is, an easier way. Many parents want to be involved,, espe- ( 
.cially if they feel needed and wantfed. 
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R^ruiting Volynteers ^ 



The first step in utilizing home and community resources^ is to lo-»- • 
cate potential volxmteers. The following sources are most-proraxstng. for 
obtaining classro^_}CQliinteers'''on^ regular basis 



Parents (by. far the' most available source). * . ' ^ ^.-.^^ 

Senior citizens groups 

High Schools (home economics cmd child care cpurses) 
Colleges (child development, psychology cmd education courses) 
Volunteer Service Bureau- , " 

Church groups * 

Neighborhood' groups 

Clubs (^uch as Jr.' Chamber of Commerce, Women's clubs, sc^odl clubs, 
, Keyettes, etc.) - ■ ' . * ' 

Since_^ parents will probably be^your major source for volunteers^ a 

questionnaire 'to be sent home \feth students could have a three-fold purjpose: 
• ^ » • 

1. to alert parents" to your program 

2. to recruit pai'ents as volunteers . • 

3f to provide the opportunity for parents to suggest ;peopre they 
might know who would like to volunteer 




So let'-s get down to -specifics* First, list the goals and nqeds for 
your classroom. This should help you pinpoint the area$ wh^re parent vol- 
unteers could be of real assistance* A questionnaire written with these 
needs in mind could bring a bountiful airay Qf help for you and your child- 
ren.- There m^ also be possiblities for parent involvement in areas that 
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you hadn't thought of, so be siire to add^.some more general questions 
yeared toward skills, hobbies, experl2nces and interests that could also 
be of use in your classroom. The foll9wing example may give you some • 
ideas., »• i . ' 



Mrs. Thompson decided she needed help in some specific areas. Her 



housekeeping area woiild be complete if ~she coiild^rovide some cooking -and_ j:_ 

7 ''"^ ~ ^- - ^ ^ 

sewing experience's. She also needed help in 'the construction center with 

• " ^ ' . \. 

the hammers, saws, nails and screws and in the ipusic and art centers.. With 

these specific needs in mind, Mrs. Thompson designed this questionnaire on 

-5" x 7" ca^l^ so she could keep them on file. 

■As cards t^ire returned, Mrs. Thompson can make a file for present use 

and futurei reference. Many needs can be fulfilled through palrent volun- 

teers if they are Just utilized. , / . \ . ' 



* ^ - ' * 

Dear Parents,, . , 

Our boys and girls are* bur most important resources. We share a 
common purpose - educating children. Many children need individualized* ♦ 
attention and you have had varied experiences which can help oxir chil^en 
grow. You can help. We need volunteers to help the teacher in ways which 
wiil^ allow her to provide more personal assistance to our children. 

If you would like to help us in one or jnore of the following, areas , 
please check and return this card to ra*e. 



cooking 
sewings' 



outdoor games 
woodcraft 



art activities 
music activities 

i 



fame 



Occujiation . 
Hobbies 



T 



Places you have visited and could share with us 



Days and times you are availa.ble to help 



Do you know someoiie who might be interested in volunteering? If. so ^please, 
give their names , , . , , ' . ' ' 



Thank you,- ; . ^ 

Mrs. Thcmpson^s 1st grade class 
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utilizing Volunteers . ! . 

The appropriate iise of volunteers can be one of the most significant 
aspects of jany volunteer program* , Volu^eers will not remain volunteers 
very long if they are given assignments they are not interested in or 
that are inconsistent with their capabilities* . . 



Th^ first step in deciding how to use your volunteers is to: 
' A* Find out in what area the vplunteer wishes to work* 

B. Find out -the vojjinteer's I*Q* 

C. Make a list of areas* in wjiijc^blyou need help. 

By /all means decide where yqu need help first* (c)_,The second step 
is (A). (B). is a. joke^and a faist way of eiiminating' help* 




Make a list of all the areas of, your jo^ in which you waht and" need 
help. ("Want" is an important word here* Many times you may have Jobs that 

■ • • ■ \ . . . 

Volunteers could do but you ^irefer to do yourself I ) Included in this list 



might be construction of materials you need, adult supervision of centers, 
assisting individual children, supervision of lunch room, testing, etc. 
. . Once your list is made, write out a hrief. description' of the duties 
each Joh entails. Show this list ^d Joh description to .the volunteers 
and ask them whi'ch- jot) *or jobs they would be interested in performing. 
Following is a list of services which volunteers can perform. It 
may give you some* ideas you had not thought of for using volUnteers. You 
may have ideas that are not listed. 

-Supervising centers * , ' ^' - , . , 

-One-to-one tutoring of childrer> with special needs 

-Working with small gr^Dups to reinforce 'skills 

-Playing reading and^math games , , 

-Writing; stories dictated by. the children. ' 

-Supervising in'door and outdoor games , , • 
■ -Supervising clean up. timee . . . 

- -Clerical work, such as typing, duplicating and^iling * - 

-Making classroom materials - ' 

-Or^ni zing field ,trip^ or ..parties ' . 

-Setting ui> art, cooking, sewing^ woodwork activities 

-Making tapes for the listening center ' ' 

-Reading stories to the total class or small groups - : ' 

-Supervising the classroom while the teacher works with~~^all groups 
-Talking .and listening to' children " ' " ■ ^ 

Failure to define adequately the role yqu want a- .volunteer to«Assume 

' . ■ " ' • \ 

IS one of the major. recisonS for vfeltmteers "dropping out", The second 
major cause of volunteers leaving is lack of interest in the 'assignment 
they have been given. That is why placing volunteers where they wish to 
work and -graining thoa (remember, you are the teacher) to be effective are 
so importcmt. • ' 



Imagine that you need help vith reading groups. Mrs. Jones, a parent 
volunteer, is an ex-reading teacher. She has expressed interest in working 
with children in the egrt area. Where will ydu place her ^ 



, . A, Assign her^ to a small reading group 
. B* Assign- her to art area supervision' 
C.> Assign her to playground supervision ^ 



Bl Her supervision of art will not help solve your problea with 
jreading ^oups. But it c6xa"d igive you the freedom you need to work indi- 
vi dually with children who need help with reading tor a few minutes each 
day. ' _ 



s Sometimes assignments Are hot s&>«aay:^ What if a volunteer wishes 
to^'work at a job you' feel she is not suited for? " - . * 

" . A. Tell her you don^t-.thiidt- she will 'be happy in that job and ask 
. . her to pick another... . * . 

'B. Assign her to the job for which you feel she is suited, 

/ - ' ^ : . ' ' ^ ^ ' 

.C Assign her to the ^(ib she wants and see what happens, ' • - 

C may be "the best cl^oice. If the volunteer' is not suited for the job 
she will more tk>n likely, see this for herself and want to change • Maybe 
your feeling that she was not suited for the Job was incorrect, and she 
may work out beautifully I ^ . _ ^ , ' m ^ ^ 



It is important to periodically dLscuss with volunteers how they feel 
about their jobs. They and you need to discuss and re-evaluate the assign- 
ments. Help volunteers to feel free to discuss their feelings honestly 
with you. . ^ ' , - 



^Training Voluntr ^rcS 




The specifics of , volunteer training will depend upon the indi3ti.dual 

situation, /ilowever, there are sevetral elements which will be common to 

eOmost any situation. . ^ ' . ^ < ^ . 

1. Volunteers need an overviiew of the area in which they wil^ work* 
^- For example, if a volunteer win y^e ,assisting a teacher, using 
• 7 " the ^olt.math program, he or she should be acquainted with the 

, objectives the program seeks to attain. This. will give the volun- 
teer information which gives hisVork greater meaning • 

Volunteers need to know the principles of growth and development 
for the ag« child with which they will work.. 

Working with a sixth-grader on science concepts requires an* ap-. 
proaph different from one used with a first-grader. 'The'^'age dif- 
ference implies not only a difference in materials 'used but Also • 
a difference in the way the student approaches' the materials. 

Volunteers need a general understanding, of th^ individuals .they • 
will be assisting. * '* ' ' 

• [ - ' 

'\All'' people are different, "tgit certain 'differences can be char-^ 
acterized. , For exar^le, ^.ycftinger children usually have a shorter 
a-litention span than older ones cmd'^need shorter units of work- • ^ 
. .andswider varieties of activities. Some children are highly ver- 
bal^^others are non-verbfuL. This information will. assist the' ' * 
volunteer in remediating problems srie- may encounter. ^ 

k. Volunteers need to know the definite objectives to be meti In'' 
addition xo leaving an overview ot the area in which the volunteer 
will be assisting egad the* people with whom they will be working, 
volunteers Wed a cl^ar understpinding of wHat they are to accom- 
plish.^ The setting of objectives tells the voltinteer t^e'end 
which should be reached within a'given time. For example,, if a 
volunteer is tox help a child learn to multiply using two digit 
numbers she wili\know that whea the child can multiply two . digit 
numbers, her goal\has been reached. She will not spenfl time " 
trying to teach multiplication of one or three digit numbers. 

5. Volvmteers need specific activities to Ts)e, carried out to m^et 
the objectives. ♦One ^f the simplest ways to give the volunteer 
"a feeling of confidencevwhen she begins her afesignment^is. to- pre- • 
sent activities which the volunteer can use to Meet *the special . 
needs of the slSudents she'^Adll assist. Often the teacher can 
give the voijLunteer a teacher's manual or activity book with the 
activity she is to do marke^ for her or "the teacher neieds to 
write out the activity in advice. 



\ 



— ■ » • 

6« Volunteers n^ed the materials, •games- and ide^s to be used, 
" Along with the specific activities to* be carried outi give 

the voliuateer the materials she will 'need to carry 'out those 
, activ*ties« "if she is to mEike the games or materials herself , 
she needs ^ to be given the raw materials with which to work • 
• If *the volunteer is to use audio visual equipmeht, sho must have 
training in how to operate the equipment and -in how it is to 
be used in specific situation/ , ' 



ERIC 




Now lets take a specific example. Mrs. Jones, «. parent, has volun- 
teered to assisi; your 1st grade class each -morning during teacher-pupil 
planning.^ Check 6ff the itans below which you ^eel must be done before 



she begins .to work with the children • 



A*' .Explain the pui^ose of teacher-pup^ planning. 



B- Give her a list of the children she will be planning Jwith along 

9 with the type of plan each child is currently making - ie Joe 
• ^ and Bill will draw their plan and the volunteer will take their 
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' dictation- Mary ajid Tom will dictate their plan and then copy* 
it. Suzy, Paul and John cdn write their plan without assistanceT 

C. -Give the volunteer a brief description of thp home life of the 

children, , , • . - r 

p. Tell the volunteei' which children will haveOprobleros'' verbaliz- 
ing their plan and show her how to question them and help them ^ . 
to verbalize/ * ^ 

£• Explain ^th^ details of what you are looking for in a plan; ie 
the whole area in whicji the r^hild will work; what he will do 
1st, 2nd, 3?d; with whom he will work; the materials lie will \iSe; 
'l* ^ . plan should be in complete, sentences, written in manuscript, etc* 

F. Show her examples of the children's plan?,- 

G. Check to see how well she writes. ^ 
; ^ H. Give her the forms or paper ^on which planning i^ to be'^done. J.. 

• «• • • • • • • • . . * ■ • • • • • I • \ ^ 

' . . Did you check A, B, D, E, F, and H? Goor'l'C Is- irrelevant • If 

there is a child in' her group with a spe^dific behavior or emotional 
^problem the problem should be described but not <the horte isituation* G ^ 

relatively *un import an^ If •the volunteer can write perfect manuscript 

.: ■■ • - . ■ 

fine, if not she may* feel inferior and 'her enthusiasm^may be diminished* 
If you are ynsure of her ability to^ write, give her a copy of the manu- 
. script alphabet. . . * 



In defining the role of the teacher in the ^olunteer prograp, the^ ^ 
Ql District of Rochester, N.Y., notes that much of what the 
volunteer does will depend on the teacher^s judgement and attitude. The 
district urges teachers to establish good working relationships with fcheiif 
volunteers by: ' ' • * 

• ' •• J 

-Getting to know the volunteer as* a person. 
' -Including the volunteer in pleuining' sessions,. 
'^Vr^ntroducing the volunteers to the studen-^s and establishing his 
position with them. ' ' • 




* ' * . . . 

• o ■ . ..... 
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t -Stressing methods*~and teacMng, skifls 'that' give positi>e reirrforce-i 
— i^wC to childcren» 



-lising vcxu^^eer services aPs^stffipJL^ents rather, than as subgi^utes-. 



TT T^^ — J': 



The- following sugfe^esf ions may be -l^'l^^ul 'ilK training yol,unteers' ^ 

1. ^ K^ep the traih^rig practical^ and specific. Vol^inteers do not 

want to hear professional and educational -jar^fonirv This is 'a • 
training sessipn not a college course* Keep l^cturirfg to/a 
minimuin* . / ^ ^ • 

/ ^ ' • \^ 

2. Use a ^riety of "^'techniques in ^^trai^ung^^vuiuriteers suci^ afl ' * 
rb^^s ^/booklets , films , tapes as weli.as lecturin^p If at 
Vll possible, don^t tell them - shojj them. ' ^ 



3^. Prepare in advanc'fe^ tHe written >ma-^erials and visual ^ids to be 
used to train the new -volunteers , onto be used|±aJShd^^^ 
teers *how to .do a specific task. • ^, ^ , 

h. If possible, use experienced volunteers to help train new onee. 

, 5; ^ Plan for times when you and your volunteers can meet to^ eval- 
. " uate their work and dq further training if necessary. Have.V^ 
V the volunteers evaluate themselves. 8e positive and supportive. 
Listen to their ideas and suggestions and if pWslble. follow 
I up on them. * A ^Z*:-^ , ' 

/ ■ • * . * • ^ ' 

^ This last s'iggestion is one \fith which most teachers, have problems. 

It' is often difficult to find the time for triiining volunteers and f^r- ^ 

planning and evaluation. If your program is to' be successful, you must 

fine tl]is time. Look at /our own personal schedule. Perhai^s ^before 

school is a good time for you, or after school ♦ How about your luncfr 

time?" Can some' planning^ or evaluation take place bejiween you and your 

volunteer as you "eat lunch together? Do you have a break anytime during 

the day - while the class is at P.E. 6i> music W library? Could some 

training take pDace then? Be cert'ain that due cefKii'deration is also 

given' to the convenience of the volunteer. 




Making a volunteer feel welccme is a good way to keep .that person on 



"the, job, whereas a cold shoulder can prove disastrous. Take the case 
of a volunteer parent at^one suTDurban school.. The volunteer, a former 
teacher, tells. this story about, serving as a tutor for several months in 
her children's school T J . . 

* - ^ * 

. - "My son's teacher called to .ask if I- could help in the classroom 
one day a week. Althc^agh it meant giving up a day of paid work in 
our business, I agreed mainly to please my son. While working at 
school, parents are allowed in the teachers lounge during recess and 
lunch. The. teachers have their own coffee pojb and coffee mugs* They 
all contribute to the coffee kitty. But*, nev'&s once has a teacher 
or the principal - asked me if I'd like a cup of coffee. I'd even pay 
for my. own and bring a cup 7 What- kind of treatment is that?" 

. . .From School Volunteers , A Publication of 

the National School Public Relations Assoc. . 



An evaluation of your parent involvement program can take the form of ' 
individual conferences, group discussions, or questionnaires. Keep it 
simple, and rem^ber that your emphasis shoiild be placed on improvement 
and growth. If your program is -fo succeed you must be. flexible and open 
to an exchange X)f experienced and ideas. Through periodic evaluation, 
and change where necessary, your program will grow and meet the needs of 
the parents', children and their community. 

This section has attempted to provide .you with some guidelines for 
recruj.ting, utilizing, and training parent and community volunteers. - 
This gives you the basic direction - now use your own creativity and de- 
sign your program based on the needs of your children, classroom, and school 
The National Education Association says it well: "It is your realisation . 

of the parent potential in your community that will mean a richer and more 

•* 

raeanirj^ful educational experience for all children." 



.., - . COMMUNITY AS A LEARNING LAB 

Hello 1 How are you? I'd like to welcome you to this part of 
Module IV. Wiuld you play a game with meV Would you? O.K. , guess 
who I am! . 

* 

In some places I'm big and in some places I'm sm^l. I can 
, be found in many places across this country. I can be found in 
many different places within the same city. I am nfever quite the 
same in any two places. Sometimes I'm growing,- getting big and 
shiny and sassy. Sometimes I'm decaying, breaking down and fall- 
ing apart:- Sometimes I speak Spanish. Habla Espaiio? In some ... 
places -the mix^ed odors of cabbage 'n cornbread and"^fatback flow 
dovm my streets from tenements filled with people living on de- 
ferred dreams. In some places I'm a reservation. I can, be a , 
retirement area or a military base. In fact, I am the same and ' " ' 
I am different every place you find me. 

- What am I? That's right, I'm The Community! 

Now that you know .my name, let me tell you my game. First of all, - 

I'm going to talk to you about field trips - you kndw, those things you 

take twice a year to break the monotony; however, I'm going .to tell you 

how to take quality field trips,, field trips in -wuich you can take the 

best ad\''antage of me and that's O.K. because I like to be taken advantage 

of. Then you -will be alerted to community resoiurces available to you and 

suggestions for creating your own ^tic^unity resoui^e file. Finally, I 

will.be back to talk to you about where to go *in you^ community for ideas 

in involving children in real; like experiences. I'll iWite you to go 

along with me to the greatest learning environment in the*wbrld - your 

community. We'll look in every nook and cranny for learning potabilities 

aftd consider a few strategies for avoiding the O.K.-nbw-everyone-'do--^^ln.s- 

^yndrome. • ' ^ 

I hope you'll be able to see some possibilities for pulling your 

«" * 

school and community together for the benefit of children. Heaven knows, 

. »» ^ ' • 

if you're going to open up, you're going to need all the help you can get. 



The above monologue was 

A. . a joke 

f. 

B. an introduction to The Community As a L'e'arning- LabV . 

C. an explanation of the term "ontogeny recapitulates 
phylogeny" (remember that one?) v- 



B, that's right 



Field Trips ' ^ ' , ' ' ^ 

' ' -A-rfield-triiris a field' trip is a field tripl .Right? Wrpiigl 
The open classroom concept holds that learning taies" place in many 
settings and realizes the contribution ^^at the community makes in 
educating its citizens. An open classroom teacher, therefore, involves 
children in the educational possibilities within the community through 
the creative use of field trips. Open classroom teachers are, sharply 
aware that what children get out of field trip experiences lepend on 
what she and the children invest in them. For this and other reasons, 
open classroom field trips differ /rlsgutraditional field trips in that 
the' former are: , ^ 

* planned Jointly by teacher and. student ^ ~ 

* purposefiil . . . ' 

* interest based " 

* individualized 

* frequent - . 
These differences are important and have implications which are 

discussed below. 

* Joint Planning 

Unlike many traditional field trip experiences, teacher and student (s) 
in the open classroom plan Jointly in making field trip deqisions. The 
role of the teacher is to assist and guide children in the pursuit of 

' V 

their own goals. Occasiotially .the teacher may want to initiate a field 
trip and work with those children who ekpress. an i\iterest.. For every field 
trip, however, whether student or teacher initiated^ the teacher has, input 
in the planning process. If possible, the teacher shpuld visit the place 
the children want to go beforehand. The teacher woiald' want to go through ' 
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the same experiences .she is anticipating for "her students. This should' 
give" the teacher a deep^ understanding of the learning possiljilities 
and limitatipns inherent in the field trip experience! • 



— — rMrs^-Biil4ngs3y- has -scHne- children who have eacpressed interest in 
visiting a bcmk. " '* . I - . , 

First of all she, 

A. begins planning with the children for a trip to the bank, 

B. visits .the bank fexplaining her purpose and asks to be given 
— the experiences the children wilj. receive when they visit 

* * • • • 

.B would be the best course Qf action with which to begin. Xn addi- 
tion, the teacher is better abla to guide and assist the children in the 

planning process. ' \ 

/ * . 

t y 

I - J _ t m * . . 

One of the tenets of open education philosophy is that children have 
the ability and the right to be involved in the decision-making processes, 
with regard to* their own leamijog. Planning with children is a vital 
part of the field trip experience. When children or teacher express a, 
desire to visit someplace you just don't pick-up and go. You. have to-deal 
with the following: * ' . ; ' ^ 

' How will we get there? ■ > ' " V 

Whom do we contact? 

How many will be going? *. 

What will we do when we get>there? 
Why do we want to go? 

WhiLt do Ve want to find out? 
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Hoy much will it cost? 
/ * ' How long will we stay? ^5-" . . 

Who will do what? ' ' 

. ' ' ■ ' ' . . ■ ... . • ' 

A 

This process makes •a field trip experience their experience by 
getting "them involved. With the guidance of the teacher^, students can 
organize, conduct^ and evaluate the I'ield trip. If letter writing. is 
necessary, it*s done at this time. Responsibility for teleph6ne calls 
or personal visits can be delegated. Computation of expenses and clear- 
,ing the trip through appropriate channels can also be assumed by children 
in cooperation with the teacjier. Even very young children can be in- 
volved in the decision-making processes at a level commensiu^ate with 
their ability. 



» Purposeful Field Trips 



\ Purposefia means thai field trips* grow out ,of some \ interest children 
have abbut a particular subject* In addition,' purposeful means having 
questions in .mind for/ which cmswers are "being sought* Whifen children deal . 
•^ithr questions like "Why do we want to go there?y and '^'What do we want to ' 
find out?", they are dealing with purpose. Incidentally, ^he purpose of 
an "occasional field trip might be Just to, have fun. 



Teacher: . Why do you want to visit a cabinet shop? 



Child :^ ' I want to see how -they put legs on tables* 

Andth'er ' V" " ' 

Child: I want to see if they use different kinds of to^Dls than 
we iddi ; ■ ■ • " . , ' 1 

Teacher: What makes you think theii^ tools might be different? 



Child: 

Another 
Child: 

Teacher : 



Because they make good wheels- and I ccmH make a^.good 
wheel with our tools* \ 



\ 



I want> to find out how they get their wood. 



Let*s make, a list of all the things we want to find out 
at the cabinet shop and see if we can get answers to our 
questions* ' - ' \ 



This teacher is. helping these children establish a purpose foi| 



visiting a cabinet shop* 

A. True 

B. Fsase 



1 



True 
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* Interest Based / 

, Most open classroom field trips grow out of on-going interests, which 
children and teacher develop through dad.ly interaction. If children are - ' 
interested in playing store, the logical extension is a super market 
fieid trip. If they are interested in building things, a visit to a 
construction site might he worthwhile. The important thing to renember 
is that the teacher helps children plan field trips which grow" o\xt of 
their interests. As mentioned earlier, the teacher may want to initiate 
a^^field trip idea. ' This is fine as 16ns as she c?ah accept that only a 
few children may he interested smd will plan for involvement *that will 
stimulate interest of others. 

* Individualized ' . . , - 

Individualized doesn't meam every child takes his own field trip. 
It does meem that the size of, a group on any particular field trip will , 
depend on the number of children that are interested in taking that field 
trip. 



Whole class field trip partiicipation is the only workable strategy. 
A. Right v^n! , ^ 

B'. Write off I - •• • ^ ^ . - 



Write "off I We hope! ■ 



If open classrooms provide choice within the school then why not out- 
side the school? If Joe and Keith want to visit the newspaper office why 
?hou^^ to come along? . 

• ^ ■ . ■ . ' -52-:. . . . 
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Any program which gives equal importajdce to non-sqhool based set- 
tings as educational. .centers, must, by necessity, include field trips as 
a regular ha:^pening in the classroom* It is a challenge to the teacher 
to .coordinate the resources and people nece ssary _to have an effective 

■ , ■ -1 " ■. ^ 

community-bacei program. , Perhaps the following section will provide 

^ i ' ' . 

some. ideas. 
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Community Resources . ' . ' 

^The teacher has a two-fold responsibility in working with the 
' ' . ' . V 

cominanity. The first is to plan experiences and activities, which help 

' . • . . ■ • \ " • 

.children learn about .the community, and second, to be informed about 

the services available t9 the families and to share Kter knowledge about 
the childre^with the agencies who provide these services to the 
families* . ^ ' - 

In order to help children learn about their community, the teacher . 
must be well acquainted with the .resources and services that are avail- 
able to ihe families in the community* She must be involved profession- 
ally in ^helping provide' these services to the families when they are \ 
needed. She will have opportimities to identify physical and emotional 
problems *of the children and to assist parents in seeking treatment and 
remediiation for them* With her knowledge of the growth and development. 

of individual children, she can assist qommunity agencies in making 

I . . ' ' ' ^ ' • " " 

initial contacts with the home and providing the agencies with, follow-up 
} ' ' . . ' ^ 

information concerning the children. Maiiy pcurents will, te open tq the ^ 

suggestions and information ^offered by "school personnel and will b'e will- 
ing to cooperate for |he welfare of their children. The wise teacher 
will be aware of.* this and will seek many opportunities to demonstrate to 
parents the "benefits of "^close cooperation between school and home in -the 
educatidn of children. ^ . ' • 

If our goal as educators is to prepare -a child to be. a useful and 
confident resident of this earth, then we must not make the mistake of 
isolating our school ifrcM the world around us.. Neither can we isolate 
our school from the home. Our coomimity - its people, businesses. 
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w organizations, and institutions - art. educational resources whicli can be 



- ; used in helping us to achie/f 



0. » 

\ • 



e our goal. 
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, Using Community Resources . *. - 

Community respurces arc people, places and things. Every comnunity 
has resources tha:t can supplement the textbooks emd pther materials with , 
real world experiences. There are people who are involved in a variety 
of occupations within the Community. Even the. smallest community will \ 
usue^ily have a grocery store, service station or po&t office. There are 
materials, tools, equipment, facilities and^ ideas whiph can ^e utilized 

by teachers and studentgj to enhance and ex^nd curriculum goals. 

: \ - . ' ' _ „_ ' ^ 

As you driye "throujfti your community "begin looking at the many Busi- 

nesses and s«^ices available and how they might he a x>ossihle curricu2|Bn 

resource fov your classroom. 

y Commuiiity'^resources can be enrighitig and motivating. However,, utili- 

N^zation of these resources re^^res planning an^ organisja-^ion. Often times, ^ 

teachers are not a^^are of the numeroixs possibii^ities that can be tapped 

\ * * ' . 

w * • ■ ' « 

as classroom resources. Also, cGopunity layxitizeps are not always sufSH. 

ciently Nfamiliar^^with a classroom situation to know how they can best con- 

\' . " ' \* ' — ^ ' ^ * 

■ tribute toXthe sch6.ol. ' ✓ ^ ' ' 

' • y . • 

Identification of coomuivitjc resources is 'an initial step in dev€l3jop- 

• ' \. ' - ' ■ 

, Ing an^ effective >supplement to\exisWng curricuiuii.. The various ways local 



people €arn their living is' significant to evfery aspect of community life. 

« ^ - ^ \ ' ' • / 

Local occupations can supply many forms of curriculum enrichment. A com* 

prehensive '^and itemized cai^d file of local occupations can be systematically 

. • \ ' " ^ 

, " developed for use by a teache^^. or teachers in a school. 

: , Goverryaental agencies are another community tperbource to be tapped. 

Se^veral levels of .government operate simultaneously in nearly every community 



The local unit of goverment ;perf oxths certain functions , while the county* 
state ^ni federal. governments provide* others* Governpiental agencies 
• eo5>lQ3r a lar^e number of people • Many government workers' are engaged in 
som^ aspect of collecting information and most agencies haVe much inform- 
ation to share. They also, have peopje who cnn be excellent resource people 
for the^^chool program and are ^specially trained for .educational presen- 
tations."^ 




Community' service organizations can contr4.bute to the .educational 
' program in ,many w^s. Organizations, such as. the YMCA^ YWCA* Sdlvdtion 
Army, Red Cross, League;of Women* Voters, Heart Associjatipn, Veterans of / 
/Foreign Wars and the^American Legion are associated -with national organi- 
zations. Others Hay§' a '^predominantly local' tsrientation. Service' groups' 

are often a source of valuable consultants ^Yor 'the sclicol prpgraj^ Since* 

' ! " * I " * * ** 'X/- ' ' 

many of theae 'organizations have a, built-iu ;crorps of ..;yolunteers; they have 

the additional advantage of being able" td.^iiake resource people available 

' ^' V 

during regular school hours. ^ ' ^ . " 

^* . ■ - 1^ ...» 

Civic clubs can also make many valuable contributions' to the school 

program. ^ Civic clubs are qrganizej^o promote community growtb and . 

* % * , ' . ' 
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dev.elopment and therefore recognize the importance of a sound educational 

program. Very often, memberships of such groups include many of the local 
# ♦ 

business and community leaders. These^people have access tD the kinds of 
local infomation and materials most beneficial to teachers and students. 
In addition, mosi civic clubs have education committees and many sponsor 
special . education projects. * 

Within every community are "specialized" facilities - airports, col-> 



leges ^ hospitals, military installations^ nursing homes and other places 
hot generally categorized as business establishments. 

Which, of the following would be possible curriculm enrichment activ- 

ities centered around the airport? ^ - ' ' 

A. Asking an airplane mechanic to come visit a fiftl^ grade claBs 
and explain his job responsibilities'i^ 

,B. . Taking a class for a planned tour of the airport facilities. 

C. Helping children build a moSel airport after their visit to the 
local airport. 

^ Reading a story about an aii^aort in the basal reader and then 

asking those children, who had visited an airport to raise their 
hand and then dismiss the subject. 

Which did you dhoose? Choices A, B and C are definitely enrichment 
activities. A makes use of a lay citizen as a resource person while B and 
C are utilizing a local facility for curriculum enrichment. On the other 
hand,D is what often happen^ when teachers do not see the possibilities for 
extending learning experiences by making use of community resources. 

4» 
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A Community Resource File:' 

Setting up a community resource file is an arduous task but one/ we] 

worth the time. Once you have a basic file in operation all you do ther 
' is add to and periodically update its contents. You might want to divMe 

your resource file into two major sections: community services and com- 
^munity .resources. , ' 
Und e r coa muH ity se rvic e s you would inJlud e c ards on 



-^ive--i?ervices— rangiiig— frofflHiowH^e-^ 



ttps-HK)-qmlit3r-chi-I 




services. This section of ^ your file woulp-help you put parents in touch 
with services to better help their child/ This would be an invaluable 

f . . ^ . ! ^ ' 

service to parents and one which would foster respect and appreciation 

/ 

•'be^iween the school you work in and the .community -it serves. 

The second section on community resources would be a listing of people. 



places, and things in the community whiich can help you expand /your edu- 



1 



National program. These may include people and things that can come to your 
classroom or people, places and thingsj that welcome you to come to see 
them. You may want to classify your, cards according to some scheme which 
is useful for you so that you can f ind ^he right service or resource when 
you want it. If this information is stored on 5 x 7 index^ cards you can 
stor^e it neatly in a file box. Below are\some suggestions for card format 
tOiget you started. 
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Pomat fdr Community Service card: 



o 



Name of agency: _ 
Address: 



Phone # 



Service Provided: 
Contact person: 



-E-ligiMli-tyT 



Notes and Comments: 



Format for Community Resource card: 



o 
X 



Name of person, pla&e, or thing: 



Address: 



Service Provided: 



Contact person (if necessary): 
Notes and Comments: 



Phone # 



Position 



A format for parent volunteers can be found in this module in the 
section of Utilizing Classroom Volunteers . 



Field Experience 



-Zf—r- 



Hello, it*s me kgain - vour community • Before you finish this module, 
1 want to S-T-R^E-T-C-H your thinking about in-depth involvement of child- 
ren in this community. .The day is coming when school will serve as a clear- 

inghduse -to put students in touch with learning resoiirces. In fact, it*s 

\ 

already happening in some schools today. This kind oif intensive involve- 



ment is what I like to call field experience, A field experience is differ- 
ent than a field trip in that it is longer, more concentrated .and compre- 
hensive, and more individualized* . 




Mr, Newman has a student (Jim) who is fascinated, with photography* 
He checks his resource file and finds that a Mr* Land^ who operated a 
local photography shop, has said he would like to help where he could* Mr*. 
Newman calls Mr* Land and, makes arrangements for Jim io spend a day with 
him* Before Jim's visit, he and Mr* Newman dis.cuss the pifrpose of the 
visit and the things he wants to find out. On the appointed day, Jim . 

72 



arrives at Mr, Land's shop and is given a~tour of the facilities. Later 
that morning, Jim accompanies Mr. Land 'to a luncheon for which Mr. Land 
hds "been hired to tetke photographs. That afternoon, Mr. Land and Jim 
work in the dark room developing their pictiires. The next day^^t^^school, 
Mr. Newman and Jim evaluate his experience and Jim shares it with- the 
class. A 
This is an example of . 



A. a. field trip 

B. a field experience 



B, a field experience 



Well 5 just what can you learn from me - the community? Follow me 
and 1*11 .take you on a 'tour of myself and show you. Here's my post office. 
Did you realize their work day starts at h a.m.? Did you know there are 
four basic ways of delivering mail? If you're a rural postman you have to 
provide ypur own vehicle to cover your route but the U.S. Postal service 
will reimburse you^o much per day per mile. 

Oh, here's my newspaper plant* Everyday thousands of newspapers are 
made here to keep everyone who lives in me informed. • Did you ever wonder 
how much paper and ink are required dailjr to produce the newspapers that 
are printed? DO you understa^ what Thomas Jefferson meant when he said 
''Were it left to mc to decide^ whether we Should have government without 
newspapers, or newspapers without government, I should riot hesitate to 

prefer the latter." 

j 
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There's Fred, he's been a butcher for twelve years and says he could 
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tell you ^everything you.w^nt to know" about the trade. He started out as 
a butcher in a chain store. Now he has his ovh business. What do^ you 
have to do to go into business for yourself? What does "grade of beef" 
mean?- Fred says butchers in large cities, are unionized, I wonder why 
they aren't unionized here? Did you know thart an eviscerated chicken is. 
one that has been cleaned and has the liver, gizzard, heart, and neck in 



a -plastic bag inside? 

Well, we could go on and on. As you can see, there are thousands of 
things to learn in your connnunityl Althoiugh it has already been mentioned 
in another module, I*d like- to recommend again the Yellow Pageg of Learning - 
Resources , It's published by The MIT Press, Massachusetts Institute of 
Techiiology, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02lU2, It contains over seventy" cat- 

0 t 

egori'es of people, places, and things to explore in the community • If 
you're interested in this sort of thing you'll find the investment worth- 
while, 

I have to go now, I have enjoyed talking to you* From here on I'm 
going to leave you to your own resources for learning about the* educational 
potential of your community. I think you'll find this ian exciting and re-' 
warding task. Who knows, you might even learai . something new your self 1 
Good Luck! 
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Post 
Assessment 
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posT-ASSEssMEirr' 



Take out your pte-test answer sheet • Review the. answers. Now that 
you have completed the module, would you change any pf your answers or 
woulS. you expand some of them? 
Consider the following: 
' 1. Did you name parents as the most overlooked, group? 



2. Did ybti name the following things as pui'poses of school-home 
^ communication? • ^ ) ^ 

1* good public relations ^ . - 

2/ fulfill guidelines for advisory committee 

3. understand mutual problems f 

h. share knowledge and information about children 



3. J)id you list these 6 vehicles? Can you think of any others? 

1. Parent-teacher conferences 

2. Spepial events visits ' 
3* Open Houses 

k. Home Visits \ 

5. Use of parent^as volunteers 

6. Bulletins or newsletters 



h. All three: parents,, teachers and aiainistrators all have roles 
to really make effective two-way communication happen, don*t 
they? Keep working at it - It *s/ worthwhile. 
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5. Parents are often threatened by sphools and are Tearful -ofL-them— 
They expect and often receive only bad news • Can you change this? 



6. Teachers are, after all, responsible for I'teaching" -/parents too. 



7. Recheck the module for the steps • " Did you leave anylo\^? 



8. The classroom fs nbt^ confined by the .walls of the. school • 
-- ---- -Expand ; your sl\ ' ' - ! 



/ 
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